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THE WISDOM OF LOVE? 


HE title of this address is an obvious play upon the original 

meaning, in Greek, of the term ‘‘philosophy.’’ Nevertheless, 
however obvious, the play is quite serious since the very essence 
of philosophy is a loving quest for wisdom. In the history of 
thought, the meaning of ‘‘wisdom’’ has shown greater variation 
than the persistency of the quest for it. Philosophers have shared 
in common the heartfelt quest for that whose nature they have 
oftentimes violently disagreed about. Without my knowing pre- 
cisely what wisdom is, I believe it would be wise to devote our 
present attention to the nature of the loving quest which pervades 
our philosophies of living. 

In these days of professional philosophers and academicians, 
it behooves us occasionally to look upon our works and realize, 
perhaps sentimentally, that ‘‘love has flown out the window.”’ 
Professional prestige, intellectual snobbery, and even petty 
jealousies come through the doors of our journals and A.P.A. 
meetings. However divine philosophy may be, those who pursue 
it are often far too human. In the Middle Ages there was even 
some suspicion that philosophers and logicians (outside the 
Church) were not only human, but actually in league with Satan. 


**Folk, fear the toss of the 

Horns of philosophy! ’’ 
(Medieval Latin Students’ ‘‘Song of the Open Road,’’ 
12-13th century). 


Such Puritans as Cotton Mather (1716) declared that: ‘‘Ethicks 
[is] a vile Peece of Paganism.’’ And Quakers accused Mather of 
living ‘‘in philosophy and logick which are of the devil.’’ I pre- 
sume that what philosophers have needed for some time is an 
expert on public relations. In more recent years some of us, like 
Will Durant, have been able to ‘‘sell the public’’ the idea that 
philosophy, if not the professional philosopher, is not altogether 
evil in itself. Nevertheless, suspicion of raising questions and 
ideological doubts is perhaps as much widespread with our citizens 
as with those Athenians who gave Socrates the cup of hemlock. 


1This was the presidential address delivered before the Southwestern 
Philosophical Conference in Dallas, Texas, at Southern Methodist University, 
December 21, 1953. 
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My grandfather once asked me why I needed a Ph.D. degree 
to become a philosopher—a doctor’s degree for a lover vainly 
pursuing wisdom! But of course—a Ph.D. is bestowed for intelli- 
gence and acquired knowledge. Indeed! And what of wisdom! 
Somewhere around 900 years ago in China, the poet Su Tung-p’o 
said, upon the occasion of the birth of his son: 


‘*Families, when a child is born 
Want it to be intelligent. 

I, through intelligence 

Having wrecked my whole life, 
Only hope the baby will prove 
Ignorant and stupid. 

Then he will crown a tranquil life 
By becoming a Cabinet Minister.’’ 


Tung-p’o recalls the antiquity of the truism that knowledge with- 
out a deep searching for wisdom, is death both to persons and 
entire nations. 

Perhaps the forementioned suspicion of professional philosophy 
is an inarticulate feeling of the common people that the rather 
cloistered life of the academician gives rise to intellectualism in 
its most malignant form. Technical skills and information are 
considered worthy of a University degree, but only life itself 
may grant us a loving sensitivity that could place our clever tech- 
niques within a philosophical framework of broad significance and 
meaning. 

If philosophy involves love, it necessarily carries with it emo- 
tions and commitments of the whole person. A _ half-hearted 
philosopher is as a square circle—a contradiction in terms. Per- 
haps the modern (or even the more ancient) professional philos- 
opher—withdrawing into the semi-monastic confines of a uui- 
versity ’s walls—has not the full heart and courage to seek wisdom 
in life as a whole. Being one such professional, I can at least 
speak for myself of having a sense of inadequacy for loving a 
wisdom that must operate beyond our classrooms and libraries. 
And even as professional. teachers of philosophy, we often find 
ourselves, officially or unofficially, assuming the role of ‘‘advisors”’ 
to our students. Some of the advice and help sought by those 
students passes beyond mere academic guidance in course curricula. 
Have we thought it worthwhile to reflect upon our capacity to 
assume such a role wisely—or have we merely decided (probably 
unconsciously) that because we are Ph.D.’s and professors of 
philosophy, we are therefore also quite competent to advise stu- 
dents in their more personal problems? By all means, at least 
as philosophers, let us ‘‘know ourselves” —and our limitations! 
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Our ‘‘loving consideration’’ for our advisees would seem to make 
such self-awareness obligatory. 

Perhaps we are among those philosophers whose love of wisdom 
is celebrated in words alone—in professional publications for pro- 
fessional professors who have lost what they profess to have lov- 
ingly sought. The modern Spanish poet, Antonio Machado, 
expresses this thought much more effectively : 


‘*We think fo create festivals 
Of love out of our love, 
To burn new incense 
On untrodden mountains; 
And to keep the secret 
Of our pale faces, 
And why in the bacchanals of life 
We carry empty glasses .. .’’ 


The concept of love has played an interesting and varied role 
in the history of ideas. It has operated as a cosmological principle 
for Empedocles and for Charles Sanders Peirce: for the former, 
love brought about the complete intermixture of the basic elements, 
while hate dispersed them; in Peirce’s Cosmic Theism, love brought 
order out of primordial chaos by joining like to like, thereby es- 
tablishing regularity through similarity. The notions of ‘‘attrac- 
tion’’ and ‘‘repulsion,’’ still present in modern elementary physics, 
reveal an ancient animistic type of thinking to be found reflected 
not only in Empedocles’ contention that love causes the motion of 
attraction of the elements, but probably preceding the ancient 
Greek thinkers by many millennia. However, the major function 
that ‘‘love’’ has served in the history of philosophy is, of course, 
revealed in the ethical and religious areas. My colleague, Pro- 
fessor Gustav Mueller, in his paper, ‘‘Righteousness, Eros and 
Agape,’’ declares that the idea of the infinite value of every human 
soul is neither Jewish nor Christian, but Platonic. Platonic Love 
or Eros is the recognized value of the human excellence of inherent 
reason—love of wisdom. We love and admire others for the good- 
ness, wisdom, and artistic (aesthetic) and rational gifts that we 
find in them. But not all are capable of such philosophical de- 
velopment. What of the remainder—the human ‘‘failures’’? 
Here we come to Christian love (Ag4pe)—the sympathetic under- 
standing or benevolent love for ‘‘men in sin’’—the compassionate 
love of your enemies—the infinite, forgiving, patient, unconditional 
charity which gives love without hope of reward, and whether or 
not one is deserving of it. Not only without hope of reward, but 
even with the expectation of crucifixion! Perhaps only God is 
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capable of Agape in its complete form—but such is the ideal of 
Christianity. 

In Calvinism, benevolent or holy love is not actually attainable 
by man alone through his own ‘‘will to salvation.’’ Man is born 
in sin—only the miraculous intervention by God can give a man 
‘‘sainthood.’’ Only of the saints is it said (Math. V, 8) : ‘‘Blessed 
are the pure in heart: for they shall see God.’’ The doctrine of 
the total depravity of man does not necessarily imply that ordinary 
men cannot perform what are overtly good deeds. Conversely, 
the consequences of even a saint’s moral choice can be ‘‘bad’’ in 
some practical, human area. While on the other hand, it is true 
that ordinary men do give to the needy, carry on honest business 
transactions, etc. But in all his moral and social behavior the 
ordinary man satisfies his pride and ego. The self is the center 
and source of all his deeds. He is not ‘‘pure in heart,’’ therefore, 
is damned. And self-centeredness and pride are the original or 
primal sin in Christian doctrine. It is the sin of Lucifer and 
of Adam. Pride goeth before The Fall. 

There is a psychological validity to this philosophy of Edwards 
and Calvin: the most we can expect from man alone is enlightened 
egoism. For (as Edwards emphasized) a man must be naturally 
motivated to any choice, and motivation operates in terms of the 
greatest apparent pleasure or self-satisfaction visible to the mind 
when presented with alternative choices. We cannot lift ourselves 
by our own selfish bootstraps to pure, benevolent love. In hoping 
for salvation, we are motivated to ‘‘do good’’ in order to save 
our selves. We cannot attain to the goal of selfless love by means 
of selfish motives. Here as elsewhere, the end does not justify the 
means. 

Living, as we do, in a changing and dynamic world, both 
courage and a more selfless love are needed. As Professor John 
H. Finley, master of Eliot House at Harvard, recently declared: 
‘‘Courage is the soul’s willingness to accept novelty. It is a watch- 
dog at the door of the future to see that it stays open. If courage 
awaits and watches, love walks through the door. Only love can 
do so, because it alone has sufficient self-forgetfulness to venture 
freely beyond the self, hence it alone can see the world in its size 
and novelty.”’ 

Perhaps we cannot attain to pure altruistic love, but the neces- 
sary conditions for something approximating that sort of love can 
be stated in very human terms. There cannot be such love without 
trust in the beloved. With distrust there comes a watchful self- 
withdrawal—and a necessary end to that giving of one’s self which 
is all love. From distrust grows fear—and from lack of self-giving 
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emerges a frustration and sense of incompletion. From fear, there 
may well develop a dread, a disgust, and a hatred. These re- 
marks apply to all forms of love: sexual, familial, and social. 

To trust in the beloved is to trust in oneself. Loss or lack of 
self-integrity may well lead to self-doubt and either to using 
others (in the name of ‘‘love’’) as a partial support for one’s 
own inadequacies, or to that distrust of others which makes for 
loss of love and even hatred. For such hatred of others is simply 
the projected hatred of one’s own lack of integrity and the deep 
(often subconscious) dread of facing up to one’s own inadequacies. 
It may seem paradoxical, but one must attain to self-hood before 
moving on toward selflessness. Oriental mystics have long under- 
stood this paradox; we of the scientific West are confirming and 
clarifying through psychotherapeutics an older metaphysics on 
the origin and growth of love. To ‘‘know oneself’’ is a necessary 
condition for self-transcendence. To be able to live with oneself, 
with a wholeness of person, emotional and intellectual, is a sine 
qua non for living fully with others. 

We cannot give lovingly to others until we are—until we have 
sufficient self-integrity and self-reliance to be a person capable 
of giving without demanding payment im return; otherwise we can 
only ‘‘love’’ possessively and selfishly. This is the message of 
existentialism from Kierkegaard. Even the love given by a 
mother can be of this demanding sort. Such is the meaning of 
Philip Wylie’s ‘‘momism.’’ And it is truly damnable—a deep 
and human sin visited from generation to degeneration, world 
without end. But by the same token, if a mother is reasonably 
secure within herself, she can give lovingly of herself to her chil- 
dren, helping them to find their own self-reliance by first giving 
them security through a love that encourages them eventually 
to find themselves and the limitations imposed by the social, moral 
system in which they must live and develop as community mem- 
bers. Any recent textbook in child psychology will point the 
way out of such neurotic self-centeredness and sexual and emotional 
infantilism—the curse of possessive familial love. But the ever- 
lasting question, despite the messages of modern psychology, of 
oriental mysticism, and of Christian Agape, is the dreadful query: 
“How? How shall we save ourselves from the loving sins of our 
parents?’’ Sometimes, after intense suffering, a person becomes 
capable of sympathetic love, but sometimes only bitterness and 
hatred emerge. Not even psychoanalysis can promise salvation 
for the sick soul. It can hold up a mirror to our deeper emotional 

forces, and we can painfully peer into the glass darkly (at five 
to twenty-five dollars per hour, for a number of years). There- 
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after, we may emerge into the light of self-awareness and we may 
then be capable of mature love and sympathetic understanding 
for others—and then again we may not. Surgery of the Psyche, 
like surgery of the body, may sometimes be able to repair, but 
it cannot create—it may help put together whatever you were, 
yet it cannot have a say in whatever you were. I realize, of course, 
that some of us believe (desperately) that psychology and the 
social sciences will someday be able to lead us all into a glorious 
paradise on earth. But that is the same sort of faith which this 
type of scientism derides in our more evangelical and less scientific 
brethren. It is a faith that passeth present scientific understanding 
—for whatever science may propose in the area of human action, 
it is man the moral creature that must, in the end, dispose. We 
may work for our betterment through science, but it is we who 
must work, and it is we who must decide and choose what con- 
stitutes ‘‘betterment.’’ 


As teachers in our professional field, we often find the need 
to practice loving understanding—to establish a certain ‘‘rapport” 
with our students in the classrooms. Especially in philosophy, 
the problem of communicating information and exciting or 
evoking creative thought on the part of our pupils raises the 
question of ‘‘motivation’’ in pedagogy, of emotional stimulus to 
problematic thinking. And the chief of the emotions, as Jonathan 
Edwards once emphasized, is love. The entire art of teaching 
(as distinct from the science or techniques of teaching) rests 
substantially upon establishing an atmosphere of mutual love and 
respect between teacher and pupil. The teacher must be sensitive 
to his students, in terms of becoming quickly aware of where they 
are in their stage of intellectual development. He must under- 
stand their ideas in their terms before he tries to impose his own 
terminology or that of professional philosophy. I have seen tech- 
nically competent philosophers fail as teachers because they could 
not accept or attempt to comprehend initially the rather vague 
language of their pupils. This requires an act of respect for 
the person of the student on the part of the teacher. Derogation 
on the part of the teacher, or on the part of more sophisticated 
students, of an immature student’s classroom remarks, is almost 
fatal pedagogically. Especially is this so if the philosophical 
subject under discussion is of personal concern to the immature 
student. To join with the other students in such derogation is 
usually a mark of the teacher’s immaturity. It may reflect 8 
deeply pervasive emotional insecurity on the part of the teacher. 
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Such insecurity makes loving understanding of his pupils almost 
impossible. 

It is unfortunate that intellectualism in our profession (and 
the prestige that goes with it) entirely defines not only the scholar 
(as it should), but also the teacher (as it shouldn’t). Intellectual 
scholarship and competence—yes, but also a loving sensitivity to 
students, are the marks of the good teacher. I would be willing 
to sacrifice some technical research ability on the part of a prospec- 
tive teacher, if that other quality were more clearly present. I 
would prefer to pay the teacher not merely for what he knows but 
also for what he can communicate—and there is no real com- 
munication, especially in philosophy, without the giving of loving 
respect to the pupil. It is in this area of teaching that the mean- 
ing and truth of a great Biblical proverb becomes most apparent: 
“Give, and it shall be given unto you.’’ What is it that shall be 
given unto you who teach in this manner? Gratitude and respect? 
Probably. But above all you shall be given a sense of further 
growth and completion. To think in the strange terms of another, 
to place yourself sympathetically in that student’s position, is 
to pass beyond your original self to a larger selfhood which is its 
own benediction—the blessing of becoming one with a larger 
spiritual or communicable community. Even ‘‘to become as little 
children’’ involves such growth. I am not suggesting that we 
cater in our classes to imbeciles; but I do suggest that we discover 
who are truly imbeciles through sympathetic communication, 
along with examinations or quizzes. 


There is one portion of our professional field where the fore- 
going ideas take on somewhat broader implications. I refer to 
the history of ideas and ideals. What now follows is a major 
portion of my own philosophy of the history of philosophy. 

Why study ideological history? There are many motives 
operating here. Some of us wish to justify our own special 
ideologies by attempting to demonstrate through historical re- 
search that our own philosophical views possess a decent heritage, 
prestige, or authority from past thinkers; or, perhaps, that all 
such history has culminated in our own Weltanschauung, and that 
all other ideologies have led people into decadence and cultural 
corruption. Some of us seek in the past a clue to the future— 
an historical science permitting prediction of things to come. 
Without passing judgment on such motives, I submit that there 
is perhaps a more valuable reward obtainable from the study of 
the history of thought. 
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History of philosophy provides a great laboratory for the 
development of a certain practical aptitude: the ability to live 
with greater assurance in our present world of differing ideologies, 
In the teaching of the history of ideas, I have found (as presun. 
ably you have) that a certain resistance is present on the part of 
our students. In studying, say, Aristotle’s views on causality, 
the students may complain about the absurdness of Aristotle's 
contention that all events have four causes—why, everyone knows 
that the cause of an event is some force or agency acting on 
something to produce that event. Efficient—yes, but why all that 
business about material, formal, and final causes? Every scientist 
knows that ultimately only physical forces are operating in the 
world. Everyone knows that a plant doesn’t climb toward the 
sunlight because it wants to—it merely has a positive physical- 
chemical phototropism. Why waste time studying an ignorant 
old fuddy-duddy like Aristotle? Let’s read a good up-to-date 
textbook on plant physiology if we want to learn why plants 
climb toward sunlight. The foregoing complaints arise, of course, 
only after the students have read enough of Aristotle to obtain a 
rather elementary idea of his terminology; and to get them to 
go even that far may be something of a chore. 

I shall not here attempt to describe in detail how I try to over- 
come, or even forfend against the above fallacy of present-mind- 
edness, or what I prefer to call ‘‘Temporal Provincialism.’’ Every 
teacher of history has to deal with such student resistance as best 
he can. My general technique in all these cases is, first, to place 
myself and the student in an empathetic relation with the time, 
place, and circumstances of the ancient philosopher. To give the 
student some sense of the utterly human and personal situation 
of that thinker. Biographical and cultural backgrounds are de- 
scribed as vividly and as intimately as possible—the student be 
comes immersed in the man and his time. The man begins to 
emerge as a whole person thinking in terms of problems very real 
and urgent to him. And the student begins to become deeply 
sympathetic to the older thinker’s questions and the manner in 
which that thinker formulates them. A loving understanding or 
‘‘Kinfihlung’’ is gradually established; the student shares with 
the ancient philosopher a problematic situation that has now be 
come real and meaningful for both of them. After the class has 
gone through several such experiences, I give them the prat 
tical ‘‘pay-off’’—for one must be pragmatic with students all 9 
thoroughly steeped in American pragmatic ideology. I carefully out 
line the philosophy of history that I am here expounding, pointing 
out that we have broken through their temporal provincialism, that 
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there is an important relation between temporal provincialism and 
spatial, geographical, cultural, or national provincialism, that we 
live in a world of widely and even violently differing ideologies, 
and finally, that the sympathetic understanding they have learned 
to practice upon ancient ideologies, they can now begin to transfer 
to present ideologies. | 

At this point in our classroom discussion, the students may be- 
come rather uneasy. A hand goes up: ‘‘Dr. Berenda, do you 
mean we should become sympathetic toward Communism?’’ If 
there was ever a loaded question, that one is it. There is only one 
answer that is honest and fair to the student. They must be re- 
minded that, in their sympathetic understanding of ancient philos- 
ophers, they did not necessarily agree with that which they so 
empathetically comprehend. This remark will probably relieve 
some of the classroom tension, but then comes the typical prag- 
matic question: ‘‘Dr. Berenda, what is the use of sympathetically 
understanding the Russian Communists if you don’t agree with 
them?’’ There are obviously several answers to that important 
question: (1) Would you regard it as treason if an American 
general were to try to anticipate the next move of the enemy by 
attempting to place himself empathetically in the minds of the 
opposing generals to figure out their strategy? In fact, would 
you not regard his failure to do so as incompetency, if not actually 
treasonable? (2) Is not the most effective propaganda against an 
enemy obtained by trying to think in terms of his needs? (3) In 
the light of the desire and hope for ultimate peace, is not a 
sympathetic understanding of Communistic ideology as well as of 
Russian history a necessary condition? Can we hope to live long 
at peace with those whom we do not deeply understand? (Par- 
enthetically, we note that this proposal puts us in some jeopardy 
from certain members of Congress. ) 

Permit me now to extend these ideas. Not only our enemies, 
but our allies present similar problems for sympathetic under- 
standing—we can gain friends or lose allies by achieving or failing 
in loving understanding. Following George E. Taylor (Yale 
Review, Winter, 1953, Vol. XLII, No. 2, p. 194), we may ask, for 
example, what we can do about the present intellectual climate 
of the free parts of Asia. Mr. Taylor declares that: ‘‘Perhaps 
the first step lies in the identification of the problem as one that 
deserves as much attention as the accepted and more readily 
understood problems of military power, economic aid, and political 
alliances. It is not a matter to be identified with psychological 
warfare, which deals with declared enemies, and it is not happily 
described as the ‘battle of ideas,’ an intoxicating phrase that 
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usually leads to the hurling of slogans or the huckster’s dream of 
‘selling America.’ It is more a matter of sharing than Selling, 
of sharing the things that Americans believe in, of finding common 
purposes, the common interests, the common values of the free 
world. Recognizing that the intellectual climate of other cou. 
tries is a matter of vital concern to the national security involves 
also an understanding of your own intellectual climate; we have 
to understand our own case just as much as we have to understand 
the other fellow’s case; and we have to state our case in terms 
of his.’? (My italics.) To which remarks of Mr. Taylor, I would 
add that we must also be able to state and comprehend the other 
fellow’s case in his own terms. To know ourselves as a nation, 
and to know ourselves as others see us; to establish international 
rapport by being able to exhibit sympathetic understanding of the 
customs and ideas of other nations—these are necessary factors 
in holding our allies, gaining new ones, and obtaining peace in 
the world. What is coming to be known as applied anthropology, 
and also point-four programs, and international diplomacy, are 
failures without such practices. We note that the concluding 
summary of the recent UNESCO text (1953) on ‘‘The Teaching 
of Philosophy’’ tends to support these remarks. 


Turning to a more fundamental question, we may now ask 
what the relation is between loving understanding of and lack 
of fundamental agreement between differing ideologies. How 
do we reconcile basic and even military conflict with sympathetic 
comprehension? How did Christ, Jesus, reconcile benevolent love 
of all mankind with His forceably driving the money-changers 
out of the holy temple (John II, 13-17)? How does a mature 
and competent mother reconcile deep love for her young child 
with corrective punishment? The answers seem fairly evident: 
there is the principle of empathetic understanding, and there is the 
principle of tolerance. The first is the principle of Agape—to 
love so deeply and compassionately that even our sworn enemies 
are encompassed within its embrace. But the second principle 
recognizes the right of each person to work out his own ideology 
in his own way so far as in so doing he does not violate others 
in their attempts to work out their own ideologies in life. Where, 
however, such violations do occur, then our principle further af- 
firms the right of the violated persons to prevent with all means 
necessary such a violation. This is the meaning of liberty of 
thought and sacredness of individual rights. What rights the 
individual will hold inviolable are his own personal choice, and 
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the consequences of that choice are his own responsibility. Even 
while sympathetically understanding why another person will 
seek to violate what we hold inviolable, we may feel compelled 
in the end to fight, but we do so with a deep compassionate sorrow 
that arises amidst our all too human anger: ‘‘Forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.’’ Such love marks the attainment 
of sainthood. It is Christ, Jesus, on the cross; it is the dying 
Mahatma Gandhi blessing his assassinator; and it is all too rare. 


We shall close this paper with a modern parable and a brief 
commentary thereon. It is adapted from a true story told to me 
by Bruce Wylie, professor of electrical engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. I shall entitle it: ‘‘The Parable of the 
Seventh Man.’’ The scene is a private office at Universal Electric 
Company. The subject is ‘‘Operation Research.’’ The time is 
now. Seven men are seated around a large table that is covered 
with technical papers and charts. Six of these men are specialists 
in various but rather different branches of electrical, mechanical, 
and chemical engineering. They have each been working on a gen- 
eral research project that involves all of them. One of the special- 
ists is speaking: ‘‘. . . and so the gyroscopic couple acts as a nega- 
tive feedback on the resultant acceleration, omega squared, rho 
cosine theta. I presume that is all clear. Any questions, gentle- 
men?’ 

There is a dead silence. A few nod vaguely in apparent agree- 
ment. The seventh man gazes quietly around the table at the 
specialists, sizes up the situation, and turns to the speaker: 

‘John, would you please clear up that point a bit more—I am 
afraid I didn’t get quite all of it.’’ 

There is a general brightening of the others around the table, 
as John affably begins to clarify his thesis in simpler and more 
qualitative terms. On the completion of his presentation there are 
a number of relevant questions, and general satisfaction is then 
expressed. The meeting ends cordially. 

Who was the seventh man? A scientist? No. An executive 
from big business? No. An expert in public relations? No. 
The seventh man was one who had come up the hard way from the 
common laboring class, having had to deal with human relations 
in labor and management. He was quite ignorant of all special- 
ized or technical information in engineering. Why then was he 
given the job of co-ordinator of ‘‘Operation Research’”’ at Uni- 
versal Electric? Because he could overcome a deep human failing: 
self-centered prestige, pride, and ego-involvement of specialists 
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who would not and could not risk admitting ignorance of inte). 
lectual matters by asking naive questions of their fellow specialists, 
The technically ignorant labor man risked no such prestige in 
asking for a simplifying clarification, hence he could easily ‘‘play 
dumb’’ and break through the ego-involvement and pride of the 
other six men. But in giving of himself in this way, the labor man 
was of course not a pure altruist: he was payed by the company 
to assume this role so that six ego-centric specialists could get on 
codperatively with Operation Research. 

The benevolence and selflessness so necessary for working to- 
gether are only indirectly come by, in this world of cynical sinners! 
Amen! 


CARLTON W. BERENDA 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 





A REVISED CONCEPTION OF ETHICAL ANALYSIS 


SURVEY of recent ethical literature presents a highly con- 
fusing picture of ethical analysis. Some writers maintain 
that ethical terms (‘‘good,’’ ‘‘bad,’’ ‘‘right,’’ ‘‘wrong,’’ ‘‘ought,”’ 
and ‘‘ought not’’) are unanalyzable, while others, who believe that 
they are analyzable, disagree as to which analysis is correct. In 
the discussion which follows we hope to dispel a certain amount 
of the confusion thus engendered, or at least to illuminate its 
source. Let us begin by inquiring into linguistic analysis in gen- 
eral. 
I 


The need for analysis arises when there is uncertainty about 
the applicability of a term in a particular case, and when reference 
to a compendium of established definitions such as the dictionary 
fails to remove the uncertainty. Dictionaries and glossaries of 
technical terms are capable of settling our doubts about the 
correct use of language in all but a few cases. For example, in 
talking about a particular boat in the harbor, are we correct in 
ealling it a schooner? We ask a qualified boatman to describe for 
us the distinguishing features of a schooner, or we consult the 
dictionary and find that a schooner is ‘‘a fore-and-aft rigged vessel 
having two masts, with the smaller sail on the foremast and the 
mainmast stepped nearly amidships.’’? We then observe that the 
boat in question has these characteristics, that it is in fact a schooner 
—whereupon our doubt is removed. The only operations involved 


1 Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary, 5th ed., 1936. 
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in this process are learning the correct definition of the doubtful 
word and determining by empirical observation whether the word 
thus defined applies in the given case. 

Not all doubts about the correct use of words are removed in 
this simple manner. Occasionally we find that the established 
definition of a word does not permit us to decide how the word 
applies in new or borderline cases. For example, if a botanist 
had discovered a new species of plant with a single woody stem and 
an average matured height of twelve feet, he would have received 
no help from the older dictionaries in deciding whether to classify 
it as a tree or a shrub. The older dictionaries provide no means 
of distinguishing between a large single-stemmed shrub and a 
small tree. In a case such as this analysis is required; that is, the 
meanings of the words ‘‘shrub’’ and ‘‘tree’’ must be reviewed and 
the established definitions made more precise, so that one may 
know which word applies in a doubtful case. After exploring the 
possible ways of distinguishing between single-stemmed shrubs and 
trees, the experts decided that they could draw a clearcut distine- 
tion only on the basis of average full-grown height. By consult- 
ing common usage they finally established the line of demarcation 
at ten feet: a single-stemmed woody plant whose average matured 
height is ten feet or less is a shrub; one whose average matured 
height is over ten feet is a tree. The definitions resulting from 
this analysis enable us to assert unequivocally that the doubtful 
species in our example was a tree. 

Because of the variety of problems connected with particular 
words, it is not easy to specify a procedure of analysis which will 
do justice to all cases of doubt about the use of words. A large 
number of cases, however, may be settled in the following manner. 
First of all, the analyst examines common or informed uses of the 
doubtful word, perhaps as embodied in the dictionary, to deter- 
mine in what respects the established definition is inadequate. It 
may (a) lack the precision necessary to decide borderline cases, as 
in our example, (b) fail to encompass new uses which have been 
found for a word, or (c) contain ambiguities or inconsistencies. 
The next step is to devise a means of correcting its faults. Pre- 
cision is achieved, as we have seen, by supplementing the original 
definition with a criterion which enables us to decide whether or 
not the word in question applies in borderline cases. We encompass 
new uses for a word by so broadening the original definition that 
it determines the applicability of the word in old and new cases 

alike. An example of this is to be found in the extension of the 
concept of length to stellar as well as terrestial distances.? Am- 


28ee P. W. Bridgman, The Logic of Modern Physics (1927), ch. 1. 
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biguities present a more serious problem. We can deal with them 
in several different ways. Often it is enough merely to show that 
a word is used inconsistently and to distinguish its various sengeg 
in multiple definitions, each of which is correct in a certain range 
of cases. Thus we treat the commonly noted ambiguity of “either 

.or...,’’ not by enforcing the inclusive use (‘‘a or b or 
both a and b’’) and ruling out the exclusive use (‘a or b but not 
both a and b’’), but rather by acknowledging both uses and being 
clear about which one we are assuming in a given case. Sometimes 
we find it desirable, however, not merely to clarify ambiguity but 
to eliminate it. In order to eliminate ambiguity we must either 
sanction one use of a word and disqualify the rest or reconstruct 
the common elements of diverse uses into a new and consistent 
definition. If we sanction one use at the expense of others, we 
are likely to encounter difficulty in establishing our definition, be- 
cause we shall have ignored a substantial range of common uses. 
On the other hand, we are likely to find it impossible to reconstruct 
any definition at all from what is common to all uses of a psycho- 
logical term such as ‘‘personality’’ or a philosophical term such 
as ‘‘reality.’’ Thus clarity about the diverse uses of a word may 
be all we can hope to achieve in some cases of ambiguity. An 
added step in the process of analysis is to judge the adequacy of 
the newly proposed definition. If analysis follows one of the 
above patterns, we must judge the adequacy of our definition both 
by its faithfulness to common or informed usage and by its im- 
munity to the weaknesses of such usage. The extent of the com- 
promise involved in satisfying these somewhat inharmonious de- 
mands will determine the difficulty of analyzing a particular word. 
Some modification of established usage is inevitable, or there would 
be no need for analysis, but a radical departure from it in the 
interest of eliminating vagueness or ambiguity would overreach 
men’s capacity for changing their linguistic habits. The only re- 
maining step in resolving a doubt about the correct use of a word 
by means of analysis is to examine the facts of the doubtful case 
to see how the word as we have redefined it applies. 


II 


We soon discover that it is impossible to settle our doubts about 
the applicability of ethical terms by the methods described above. 
First, let us see what help we receive from the dictionary. Sup- 
pose we are in doubt about whether mercy-killing is good. We 
find a number of listings in the dictionary, which can be classified 
as either synonyms, commonly recognized virtues, or definitions 
of special senses of the word. The synonyms, such as ‘‘ possessing 
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attractive qualities,’’ ‘adapted to a useful end,’’ ‘“‘proper,’’ ‘‘be- 
eoming,’’ ‘‘virtuous,’’ and ‘‘admirable,’’ all consist of or contain 
words whose applicability in a given case is just as doubtful as that 
of the word ‘‘good’’ itself. What is an ‘‘attractive’’ quality, a 
“ngeful’’ end, ‘‘proper,’’ ‘‘becoming,’’ ‘‘virtuous,’’ ‘‘admirable’’? 
If we knew this, to be sure, we should know how ‘‘good”’ applied 
in the case of mercy-killing. But the occasion of doubt is simply 
transferred from one word to another, and it becomes obvious that 
synonyms cannot help us. The commonly recognized virtues listed 
in the dictionary, such as ‘‘kind,’’ ‘‘friendly,’’ ‘‘ pious,’’ ‘‘sincere,’’ 
and ‘‘honorable,’’ may seem more helpful at first glance. We can 
say with some assurance that mercy-killing is kind, and perhaps 
also that it is done sincerely and with friendly motives. But on 
the other hand, it is probably neither a pious act nor a particularly 
honorable one. Thus, even if we can roughly determine whether 
or not the commonly recognized virtues are applicable in a given 
case, we may find them in conflict with one another when it comes 
to making an overall moral judgment. Furthermore, the ‘‘com- 
monly recognized virtues’’ are hardly all that is relevant in judg- 
ing whether or not mercy-killing is good. Should we not also con- 
sider its probable effects upon the many potential agents and 
victims of this kind of mercy? In general, we find that moral judg- 
ments involve more than a weighing of traditional virtues, and 
that there is considerable variation in the factors which count 
most heavily both for different people in the same case and for the 
same person in different cases. In short, the dictionary virtues do 
not add up to an adequate definition of ‘‘good’’—a definition which 
we are willing and able to rely upon in doubtful cases. The third 
type of listing embraces a variety of idiomatic uses of ‘‘good.’’ 
Such uses occur in the expressions ‘‘a good deal,’’ ‘‘a good risk,’’ 
“this tastes good,’’ and ‘‘the ticket is still good.’’ People who 
otherwise differ widely in the way they apply the term ‘‘good’’ 
rarely find these expressions troublesome. But while the idiomatic 
uses of ‘‘good’’ present no particular problems of their own, neither 
do they shed any light on the kind of doubts we have been consider- 
ing. Hence we can afford to disregard them in the discussion 
which follows. 

The failure of the dictionary to settle our doubts about the 
applicability of ethical terms suggests the need for ethical analysis. 
An examination of common usage, as well as reference to the diction- 
ary, reveals that while ethical terms lack precision and frequently 
stand in need of redefinition to accommodate new uses which have 
been found for them, their main fault is their ambiguity. We 
discover that diverse applications of ethical terms very often rep- 
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resent diverse definitions of them. We may disagree about whether 
mercy-killing is good not because of any misunderstanding of the 
facts, but because our definitions of ‘‘good’’ place different values 
on the facts. It goes almost without saying that when diverse 
applications of a term to a given case represent diverse definitions 
of the term, assertions based on these definitions cannot contradict 
one another. We must recognize at once, however, that the am- 
biguity of ethical terms is not simply due to each man’s preference 
for his own linguistic conventions. Adopting a particular def- 
nition of ‘‘good’’ is not primarily a matter of agreeing to a 
linguistic convention for the sake of more efficient communication, 
but rather of assuming the validity of the moral view it expresses, 
The ambiguity of ethical terms thus reflects a diversity of moral 
views. 

The main task of ethical analysis, then, is to deal in some 
fashion with ambiguities which originate in diverse moral views. 
Let us see how we fare by applying to ethical terms the procedures 
noted in our general discussion of ambiguity. First, we may seek 
only to clarify the diverse uses of ethical terms without attempting 
to establish a unique set of correct definitions. This manner of 
dealing with the ambiguity of ethical terms, considered in rela- 
tion to the moral views reflected in ethical definitions, may be called 
the agnostic approach. It requires us to investigate common usage 
and to formulate the multitude of definitions implied by common 
usage. The very proportions of such an undertaking make the 
agnostic approach impracticable. Moreover, we should be con- 
stantly adding new definitions to the collection as new moral views 
made their appearance. Suppose we agree to consider only that 
portion of common usage which reflects moral views of some his- 
torical prominence, thus reducing the task to something approach- 
ing manageable size. We still do not settle any doubts about the 
correct use of ethical terms. We merely catalogue the alternatives 
—many of them, no doubt, conflicting alternatives—from which 
correct usage must be drawn. As agnostics we fail to attain the 
goals of analysis. 

Second, we may wish to eliminate ambiguity by sanctioning 
one set of ethical definitions and disqualifying the rest. As ap- 
plied to the ambiguity of ethical terms, this may be called the 
dogmatic approach. This approach perforce neglects a sizable 
part of common usage. It is unilateral, because it confines the 
analyst to one moral view. For this reason the resulting ethical 
definitions can become established usage only for the adherents 
of the particular moral view they express. They do not deserve 
the general recognition accorded dictionary definitions, nor would 
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they receive it if they happened to find their way into. the diction- 
ary (as we have already suggested with respect to the ‘‘eommonly 
recognized virtues’’ which do appear in the dictionary). Finally, 
it is highly questionable whether the solution this approach offers, 
even if it were satisfactory, is an analytical one. Since an ethical 
definition reflects a moral view, recommending a particular ethical 
definition is tantamount to urging the corresponding moral view. 
The analyst, whose only concern is presumably the improvement 
of the linguistic apparatus, is suddenly cast in the role of moralist. 
Thus as dogmatists we fail to establish generally acceptable defi- 
nitions of ethical terms and in making the attempt assume the 
burden of moral as well as linguistic problems. 

Third, we may wish to eliminate the ambiguity of ethical terms 
by reconstructing. from the common elements of all ethical defi- 
nitions a set of new and self-consistent definitions. This may be 
called the eclectic approach to the ambiguity of ethical terms. 
Because of the extensive conflicts revealed by a study of diverse 
moral views, we can expect to find very few points on which there 
is general agreement. The common elements of all ethical defi- 
nitions, therefore, will be few in number and will provide an in- 
sufficient basis for reconstructing a set of new and self-consistent 
ethical definitions which will settle doubts about the applicability 
of ethical terms in particular cases. As soon as we take steps to 
decide the conflicts between diverse moral views, we must face all 
of the objections raised against the dogmatic approach. As 
eclectics we also fail to attain the goals of analysis. 


III 


For one reason or another, none of the three procedures sug- 
gested in our general discussion of ambiguity succeeds in achieving 
the goals of analysis when applied to the ambiguity of ethical 
terms. Under these circumstances we must either concede to the 
intuitionists that ethical terms are unanalyzable, or we must alter 
our conception of ethical analysis in such a way as to make them 
analyzable. A revised conception of ethical analysis is the only 
alternative to abandoning the field as hopeless. 

Though it will demand some sacrifices, a revised conception of 
ethical analysis which makes ethical terms analyzable is quite pos- 
sible. In order to understand how this is possible let us further 
clarify the goals of analysis whose attainment is obstructed by the 
ambiguity of ethical terms. 

(1) Effectiveness: Analysis should yield a single set of defi- 


nitions capable of settling doubts about the correct use of ethical 
terms. 
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(2) Objectwity: Analysis should base its recommendations only 
upon the requirements of success in the use of language, not upon 
the requirements of a particular moral view. 

(3) Generality: Analysis should yield results which merit ae. 
ceptance by all, not just a few of those who use the word being 
analyzed. 

The agnostic and eclectic approaches to the ambiguity of ethical 
terms maintain objectivity and generality, but lack effectiveness, 
The dogmatic approach is effective, but sacrifices objectivity and 
generality. We are thus obliged to neglect one or more of the 
goals of analysis in order to make ethical terms analyzable. If 
we demand effectiveness above all else we can achieve it only by 
the dogmatic approach, but we must abandon hope of maintaining 
objectivity and generality. If we wish to achieve objectivity and 
generality we can do so by adopting either the agnostic approach 
or the eclectic approach or by combining them, but we must not 
expect our analysis to be effective in the sense of settling doubts 
about the correct use of ethical terms. 

The choice among the goals to be retained in ethical analysis 
will be seen to involve a choice between dogmatism, on the one 
hand, and agnosticism or eclecticism, on the other. It is hardly 
to be denied that most of the great ethical philosophers have, per- 
haps unconsciously, chosen the former alternative. Thus we find 
definitions of ‘‘good,’’ ‘‘right,’’ and ‘‘ought’’ based upon hedonistic 
and utilitarian principles, upon various ideas of ‘‘the moral order 
of the universe,’’ upon diverse conceptions of human nature, and 
upon many different interpretations of Christian virtue. It is 
necessary to point out, however, that the vast majority of ethical 
philosophers have been less interested in the linguistic problems 
raised by ethical definitions than in the moral views they express. 
Furthermore, ethical philosophers did not feel the need for dis- 
tinguishing linguistic and moral issues in the discussion of ethical 
problems until the beginning of the present century. If we recog- 
nize this need, we can see the advantage to rejecting the dogmatic 
approach to the ambiguity of ethical terms, in spite of the fact 
that it alone promises an effective means of settling doubts about 
the correct use of ethical terms. The analyst cannot maintain the 
objectivity which prevails in analysis generally if he is dogmatic 
in approaching ethical terms. Nor, as we have said, can he legiti- 
mately claim generality for the results of his analysis. If we wish 
ethical analysis to occupy a place within—not outside—the field 
of linguistic analysis, we cannot renounce the goals of objectivity 
and generality. To be sure, we must then make amends for the 
ineffectiveness of analysis in settling doubts about the correct use 
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of ethical terms. But this seems preferable to commingling lin- 

istic and moral issues and destroying the continuity of ethical 
analysis with the other fields of linguistic analysis. In any case, 
we shall now proceed to develop a revised conception of ethical 
analysis whose guiding principles are the maintenance of objec- 
tivity and generality, and we shall incorporate in it both the 
agnostic and the eclectic approaches to the ambiguity of ethical 
terms. 

For purposes of convenience in exposition, we may divide our 
revised conception of ethical analysis into two phases, a descriptive 
phase, in which the various definitions of ethical terms are investi- 
gated, and a prescriptive phase, in which ways of improving upon 
these definitions are recommended. The agnostic approach to the 
ambiguity of ethical terms will prevail in the descriptive phase, the 
eclectic approach in the prescriptive phase. 

The first task of description consists in examining and record- 
ing common usage of ethical terms in all its variety. We have 
already observed that this is a task of formidable proportions be- 
cause of the many different ways in which people apply ethical 
terms. Nevertheless, a great deal can be learned simply by ob- 
serving the way ‘‘good,’’ ‘‘right,’’ ‘‘ought,’’ and their opposites 
are used in speech and writing and by asking people what they 
mean by these terms. Where possible, definitions expressing the 
various uses of ethical terms should be formulated; otherwise, 
vague or inconsistent uses should be acknowledged. The second 
task of description is to compare the various uses of ethical terms, 
noting their similarities as well as their differences. If: possible 
they should be distinguished and classified, e.g., as idiomatic uses, 
moral uses, etc., the precise nature and number of the classes to be 
determined only after the various definitions implied by common 
usage have been formulated and recorded. The next step is to 
study ‘‘expert’’ usage as embodied in the definitions of ethical 
terms offered by ethical philosophers. Some of these definitions 
may fit into the classifications developed for the definitions of com- 
mon usage. Others, perhaps because they are more general in their 
formulation or operate on a higher level of abstraction, we may 
wish to consider separately. It is important to recognize, how- 
ever, that as a source of data for ethical analysis, common usage— 
even the common usage of the ethical philosopher when he is not 
philosophizing—is more significant than the ‘‘expert’’ usage rec- 
ommended in the literature of ethics. In any case, it is part of 
the analyst’s task to show the relation between the definitions of 
common usage and those of ‘‘expert’’ usage. The final task of 
description is to construct a theory which will adequately explain 
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the diversity of ethical definitions. Such a theory should explain we 
both the relations between the various kinds of ethical definitions of 
which have been classified and the persistence of conflicts among ex 
the definitions in a particular class. We have already observed of 
that the ambiguity of ethical terms rests upon the diversity of p 
moral views which determine how the terms are defined. But why or 
should this be so? Why do we not develop a separate vocabulary lo 
to express each moral view, instead of continually belaboring the al 
terms ‘‘good,’’ ‘‘right,’’ and ‘‘ought’’ with new meanings? One lo 
theory which attempts to explain the seemingly unnecessary am. 80 


biguity of ethical terms is C. L. Stevenson’s ‘‘emotive”’ theory 
of ethics.» Whether or not this particular theory is adequate, an 
explanation of the persistent ambiguity of ethical terms is needed 
before the analyst can hope to prescribe a satisfactory remedy for it. | 

So much of the prescriptive phase of analysis depends upon ' 
the results of the descriptive phase, particularly upon the theory 
advanced to explain the ambiguity of ethical terms, that we can do 
no more than outline a few of its tasks and speculate about the 
rest. One of its tasks will be to review the definitions brought to 
light by the studies of common and expert usage in order to dis- 
cover the features they all share. These features the analyst can 
recommend as essential to a satisfactory definition of an ethical 
term. We must make allowance, of course, for changes in the 
common features of ethical definitions and hence in the features 
which the analyst can recommend as essential to a satisfactory 
definition of an ethical term. New moral views are constantly 
appearing and old ones falling into neglect. Unfortunately, the 
characteristics which all ethical definitions have in common at a 
given time are probably few in number and of minor consequence 
—certainly incapable of supporting definitions which will settle 
doubts about the applicability of ethical terms. The analyst can 
take steps, however, to augment the list of qualities which are es- 
sential to a satisfactory ethical definition. He can eliminate from 
consideration definitions based on views which violate the prin- 
ciples of logic or rest upon false assumptions of fact. It is prob- 
able that the definitions which remain after this weeding out 
process is completed will have more in common than those origi- 
nally considered. A second service which analysis can perform 
is to prescribe general rules for improving the definitions which 
express any given moral view—rules for achieving greater clarity 
and precision, for encompassing new uses of ethical terms, and 
for dealing with such ambiguities as may arise within the frame 


8 Cf. his Ethics and Language (1944). 
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work of a particular moral view. Depending upon the findings 
of its descriptive phase, analysis will yield additional results. For 
example, if it is found that ethical terms operate as a means not only 
of conveying information but of exerting influence, analysis can 
prescribe measures to make them more effective in serving either 
one or both of these functions. Analysis can also clarify the 
logical relations between ethical statements representing identical, 
allied, or conflicting definitions of ethical terms. Thus it can il- 
luminate many of the conditions of ethical disagreement and offer 
sound recommendations for settling disputes which are verbal. 


IV 


The results which this revised conception of ethical analysis 
promises may seem meager. They represent, however, all which 
we can hope to achieve in the capacity of analysts, namely, the 
clarification and improvement of ethical language as manifested in 
common and expert usage. That analysis cannot of itself relieve 
us of the ambiguity of ethical terms constitutes no indictment 
against analysis, any more than it reflects discredit on common or 
expert usage of ethical terms. The ambiguity of ethical terms 
presents a problem not only for the analyst, but also for the 
moralist and anyone else who is concerned with deciding moral 
issues. The leverage which analysis brings to bear on this prob- 
lem by explaining its origin and by introducing ‘‘as much clearness 
as the subject-matter admits of’’ lays the groundwork for its 
eventual solution by non-analytic means. 

We have been at some pains to maintain the objectivity of 
ethical analysis by taking moral decisions out of the hands of the 
ethical analyst. Three misconceptions may arise from this em- 
phasis. In the first place, it may be supposed that because of its 
objectivity ethical analysis can exert no influence upon moral be- 
liefs. Actually, by correcting the linguistic faults of ethical terms, 
analysis has the same kind of effect upon moral views as it has 
upon the subject-matter of any other discipline whose concepts are 
under scrutiny. It facilitates the expression and interpretation of 
all views in which the terms being analyzed play a leading role. 
Second, our separation of analysis and moral argument may sug- 
gest that there is no room for anything in between, and conse- 
quently that analysis exhausts the field of ethics. This is hardly 
the case. In addition to analysis, ethics is concerned with de- 
veloping the consequences of various moral views, comparing and 
relating them, and criticizing them from various standpoints. Fi- 
nally, our concern lest moral views color the results of analysis 
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may give the impression that we regard it as shameful for a phi. 
losopher to express his moral convictions. On the contrary, in 
this respect we agree with J. N. Findlay that ‘‘there is nothing 
proper in a situation where only dolts, bigots and sentimentalists 
are responsible for the upkeep and development of our ethical 
systems: there seems no reason why philosophers, who have at 
least some clearness in regard to what they are doing, should not 
participate in this task of sustaining morals, or of edifying indi- 
viduals.’’* Our only reason for wishing to keep analysis un- 
biased—if we can discount the analyst’s natural bias in favor 
of greater efficiency in the use of language—is to prevent de- 
batable moral assertions from masquerading as analytic truths. 

Ethical analysis of the kind we are proposing will not eliminate 
the ambiguity of ethical terms, nor will it produce a magic formula 
for settling our doubts and disputes about how these terms apply 
in particular cases. It will pave the way, however, for a more 
systematic development of whatever moral view one happens to 
embrace. There is some reason to believe that it will also foster 
greater tolerance of and respect for other views. Our fondest hope 
must be that ethical analysis, which looks to common usage for 
guidance and support, will eventually exert a counter-influence by 
modifying and enlightening common usage. 

Rosert W. CHANDLER 

























West ENGLEWoop, N. J. 





BOOK REVIEW 


Vision & Action. Essays in Honor of Horace M. Kallen on His 
70th Birthday. Edited by Sidney Ratner. New Brunswick, 
New Jersey: Rutgers University Press, 1953. xvii, 277 pp. 
$5.00. 


Here is a fitting tribute to a distinguished philosopher, an 
inspiring teacher, and a leader in that difficult pursuit called ‘‘the 
democratic way of life.’? The variety of subjects dealt with in the 
thirteen essays of this book should be of considerable interest not 
only to professional philosophers but to the general reader as well. 
In all, Horace Kallen’s own extraordinarily wide range of interests 
and thought, embodied in the diversity of his writings over fifty 
years and in the active course of his life, is appropriately reflected 
in the many topics covered in this volume. Vision and action, & 
creative experimentalism, characterizes Horace Kallen’s philos- 
ophy. It has led him to explore the many phases of human life and 


4‘*Morality by Convention,’? Mind, Vol. LIII (1944), p. 169. 
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the actual workings of society, and in this respect he has ventured 
further than either of his two great teachers, James and Santayana, 
and any of his students. 

Since a review of the many themes traversed in this interesting 
book would be a poor substitute for a direct glance at the work 
itself, and by way of encouraging the latter, I shall offer here only 
a few brief comments on these essays, taking them in the order 
in which the editor has arranged them. 

T. V. Smith presents a genial and, in its conclusion, a remark- 
ably optimistic report on academic freedom. He sees certain 
dangers to the freedom of American education coming from big 
business, the Catholic Church, and the state. The growing power 
of each of these organizations constitutes a threat, but only to 
freedom ‘‘from.’’ There is still the question of freedom ‘‘to.’’ 
This leads to a discussion of the ideals of truth, beauty, goodness, 
which turn out, on translation, to mean that free opinion is alive 
in our educational institutions, that much money goes into art 
education, that the two-party system assures us of just compromises 
and keeps education from being dominated by one political party. 
“A few teachers have been known to lose their jobs for supporting, 
say, a third party. This is unfortunate, but not definitive against 
academic freedom.’’ But the definitive line is nowhere suggested 
by Mr. Smith. Our capitalist economy, our political system of 
representative government, and our Judeo-Christian religious sys- 
tem are here to stay. We must put ourselves ‘‘inside’’ these if 
we are to have a ‘‘positive,’’ ‘‘affirmative,’’ ‘‘spiritual’’ freedom. 
The solution lies in seeing the businessman, politician, and cleric 
as ‘‘friends’’ and we must learn to codperate with them. The 
threats to educational freedom are thus nicely turned into instru- 
ments of friendly give-and-take codperation. For those ‘‘reac- 
tioaries and radicals’? who do not happen to fit into this best of 
all possible schemes, Mr. Smith has no use whatever. 

Benjamin V. Cohen deals briefly, but ably, with the wider issue 
of the place of human rights under the United Nations charter. 
Paul H. Douglas contrasts the absolute method in politics and 
philosophy with the experimental method of Horace Kallen. Plato 
is the great absolutist indicted here on the usual literal reading 
of the Republic as a political tract, with all of the associated un- 
pleasantries that interpretation provides. The latter portion of 
this paper contains an interesting discussion of the liberal faith 
of Horace Kallen and of the American codperative movement 
which was given intellectual strength by Kallen’s book, The De- 
cline and Rise of the Consumer. 

Judge Jerome Frank contributes a delightfully written, but 
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serious and provocative study called ‘‘Some Tame Reflections on 
Some Wild Facts.’’ Wild facts are those ‘‘un-ruly,’’ untamed 
elements, which cannot be caged in generalizations and which al. 
ways escape the effort to order them in organized systems. The 
fact that there are such facts is a hard blow to bear for the man 
who has a passion for system-building. He will accordingly assign 
to all phenomena floating outside of his closed system a temporary 
status at best and, more often, he will stubbornly relegate wild 
facts to those nether regions known variously as the illusory, sub- 
jective, and unreal. 

For James, and for Kallen, the occurrence of such facts takes on 
a quite different and spirited significance: they are the permanent 
possibilities of creativeness, novelty, variety; they are signs of the 
practical necessity of ‘‘open systems’’ and the moral responsibility 
of an open-minded, experimental attitude in every stage of in- 
quiry and of knowledge. There may be a native propensity in 
the human creature to ‘‘unify all diversities’? and frame once-and- 
for-all explanations of things, as a normal expression of the quest 
for stability in the flux of existence. But allowed to run w.- 
checked, this urge may obscure even the natural aim that bred it: 
knowledge of things as they are. This prompting then becomes 
an end in itself which, in its most innocuous form turns into an 
academic and pedantic folly and, at its worst, becomes hybris con- 
cerning which the ancients had darkly warned mankind. James, 
Kallen, and Frank would each have us avoid the danger of hybris. 
For acknowledgment of wild facts is a recognition of the richness 
and diversity and unlimited depths of nature facing the limited, 
imperfect powers of human knowers. 

The way of wisdom, Frank argues, lies between closed system- 
atization on the one side and no systems (intellectual anarchy 
and what some existentialists champion as ‘‘ambiguity’’) on the 
other. He tends to be overly impatient with system-builders— 
e.g., a general condemnation of what he calls ‘‘Carnap and Co.’”— 
and less sympathetic with their efforts than he need be. An argt- 
ment ad hominem lurks in these pages: closed systems and the 
mania for them breed closed societies and this, of course, is bad. 
The theme as a whole, however, is well argued. The disciplines 
into which the analysis is carried makes for many acute observa- 
tions, not only in the field of law, but also in science, art, and 
language. There are a number of very suggestive insights into 
questions about the use of analogies and of the nature of interpre 
tation and communication. 

Sidney Ratner writes a balanced and informative account of 
the history and development of the central themes and funda- 
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mental aims of Horace Kallen’s philosophy. The title of George 
Boas’s paper is ‘‘Cultural Relativism and Standards.’’ By ‘‘cul- 
tural relativism’’ is meant the doctrine that our valuations will 
vary according to the culture in which we live. Can standards 
of valuation be ‘‘objective’’ and yet differ as products of different 
cultures? A compelling and successful defense of the objective 
relativism of standards is the author’s answer. Boas shows that 
the usual claim that relativism in value theory leads to utter chaos 
turns out, actually, to depend on a question of fact. The claim 
must rest on the empirically dubious possibility that ‘‘any group 
of people would have utterly discordant interests.’’ It is in this 
paper that the ‘‘absolutism’’ vaguely referred to and condemned 
in earlier parts of the book achieves a clear formulation. The 
absolutist position in value theory is shown to lead to some very 
serious difficulties; while this much may be an old story, Boas’s 
own analysis of that position is as original in its direction and in 
the issues it raises as it is devastating in its conclusion. 

Sidney Hook discusses the quest for causes in historical ex- 
planations. He draws attention to some of the paramount method- 
ological difficulties in the attempt to derive a theory of history 
and alleged determinants of the character of a culture, from meta- 
physical commitments. Toynbee and, of course, Marx, come in for 
criticism here. Hook concludes with a study of the meaning of 
democracy as a philosophy in the light of these prior clarifications. 

C. I. Lewis offers a difficult but important sketch of some of the 
rational and necessary conditions for a theory of ethics. As Lewis 
says, he has proposed considerations which, with further develop- 
ment, would ‘‘figure as a prolegomena to ethics.”’ T. S. Eliot 
gives us a stimulating and fresh look at the poetry of Poe by 
studying Poe ‘‘through the eyes of Baudelaire, Mallarmé and 
most of all Valéry.’’ It is good to find John Dewey represented 
at his technical and critical best in a paper confined to an analysis 
of the notion of ‘‘event’’ and a criticism of Broad’s conception 
of the same. 

In a paper that is a model of clarity and competence, Ernest 
Nagel investigates the nature of teleological explanations and 
teleological systems. Nagel examines in detail the claim frequently 
advanced that the logic of explanation in biology is distinctive of 
that science and sets it off from the physical sciences as an ‘‘in- 
herently autonomous discipline.’’? This view is studied with great 
care and the results are of considerably more interest than merely 
the conclusion—of no slight import itself—that the claim is un- 
warranted. For Nagel shows that ‘‘teleological (or functional) 
explanations are equivalent to nonteleological ones, so that the 
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former can be replaced by the latter without loss in asserted cop. 
tent.’’ This point alone is an important one, although Nagel is 
not concerned here to elaborate its implications for domains ont. 
side of biology and natural science. The difference between these 
two forms of explanation turns out, at most, to be a difference of 
emphasis and not one of logical kind. Of value, too, is Nagel’s 
analysis of the meaning of “‘structure’’ and ‘‘function”’ as they 
appear in discussions of this sort, and especially his patient ac. 
count and explication of the meaning of ‘‘ ‘teleological’ or ‘goal. 
directed’ systems. ’’ 

The book concludes with essays by Hu Shih on the history of 
Zen Buddhism in China from 700 A.D. to the end of the eleventh 
century, and a theory of the nature of perception by Adelbert 
Ames, Jr. 

Altogether this is an excellent book and Sidney Ratner is to be 
thanked for his labors in bringing it into being. He has made it 
possible for every reader to participate with interest in this offer. 
ing to Horace M. Kallen. 


H. S. THayer 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Adolf Griinbaum, Associate Professor of Philosophy at Lehigh 
University, will be on leave of absence during the academic year 
1954-55 as a Faculty Fellow of the Ford Foundation. He will be 
engaged in studies in the philosophy of science, both in Bethlehem 
and at Harvard University. 

Arthur Pap will be Visiting Associate Professor at Lehigh to 
replace Professor Griinbaum. 





The first Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion lec- 
ture, ‘‘Galaxies and Their Human Worth,’’ will be delivered by 
Dr. Harlow Shaply at the Littauer Auditorium, Graduate School 
of Public Administration, Harvard University, on Tuesday evening, 
August 31, 1954, at eight-thirty o’clock. 





